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No. 11. 


\ ORE than a solar revolution has passed on the wings of 
I time, and mighty events have engaged the attention, and 
excited the astonishment of mankind, since the humble Votary 
of Thought last transcribed these mental sketches for the 
amusement of the readers of The Weekly Entertainer. Daring 
this period the duties of an active life left but a small portion 
of leisure at the writer’s disposal, and the far greater part even 
of that was devoted to the claims of friendship. Has the si- 
lence of The Votary of Thought been regretted, or even no- 
ticed? Could that point be ascertained it would, perhaps, be 
pradent not to ask the question; but for the sake of the ani- 
mation it confers let it be taken for granted, that the readers of 
this little repository of literature hail its re-appearance with a 
smile of welcome ; and enlivened by an idea so necessary to 
give any degree of spirit either to the pen or pencil, the writer 
probably will be induced to present them with a few more men- 
tal delineations, when other avocations leave intervals of leisure 
for such a purpose. For this day’s number the genius who 
presides over iteresting remark shall call forth from observa- 
tions of scenes that are glided away 
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THE WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 
THE FAREWELL VISIT. 


* * * To-morrow is the last day” said Aristus to his sister, 
that Lorenzo will remain in this neighbourhood. When [ 

saw him a short time since, he assured me he would give us a 
few minutes, if it was possible, before he vanished for ever: 
he will therefore certainly call to bid adieu, and most probably 
this morning.” 

Miranda felt her cheeks glow as her brother spoke; she 

sighed; the last time, perhaps, that he will ever meet these 
eyes s? thought she. Miranda was awake to every sound, as the 
morning wore away, every step of a human being, every vibra- 
tion fiom a horse’s shee seemed to have acquired an uncom- 
mon degree of distinctness that day, bat none of them brought 
Lorenzo. Miranda and Aristus met at dinner; Lorenzo had 
neither come norseat. The ensuing day the figure of Lorenzo 
come to say “ Farewell,” was the image that incessantly 
haunted the faney of Miranda. 

‘To morrow he goes—Perhaps for ever—To-day he must 
come, or not atall; itis however possible that some unforeseen 
and indispensible business may prevent his having it in his 
power? Miranda scarce knew whether in that cuse she should 
be glad or sorry. Lorenzo was one of those few men who 
draw the universal attention of the female world, whatever is 
the situation in life of the women before whom they appear, 
and whether he was in acircle of fashionable beauties, or 
passed by a knot of laundresses, he excited the same interest, 
only it was expressed in different words. Miranda was sensible 
that this magical effect attended on the form, the air, the ovan- 
ner of Lorenzo; yet like the Sabina, and the Einmeline, whose 
ideas The Votary of Thought bas delineated in former sketches, 
she felt it as a sentimental attraction only. Notwithstanding 
this it was a melancholy sensation to behold him, perhaps, for 
the last time; yet it is probable, had he called in a anorning, 
as he used to do, and Miranda had not found leisure, to fear 
that she might be too much affected, the “ bid adieu” might 
have passed without any peculiar trepidation: but it had beea 
regularly announced, and Miranda had time to settle the mo- 
meptous point how she ought to behave, that Lorenzo might 
Hot misinterpret the expression of ber feelings, and think that 
she felt more than simply the regret of a woman of sense at 
losing the society of an intellige nt and highly cultivated mind. 
Now here was the difl iculty, so to look and so to speak, us simply 
to express this ee idea, and no more 
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Possibly, nay probably they might never meet again ; and 
Miranda could not bear to think that Lorenzo, in another he- 
misphere, and through the varying scenes of his fuzure life, 
should bear with him, even to the silent grave, the notion, 
founded on vanity, (how few men are without vanity, where a 
fine young woman is concerned) or fancy, or mistake, that any 
emotion she might betray at this formidable “ bid adieu,” 
arose frem a sensation warmer than the regret of seeing for the 
last time an interesting friend. An anxiety, an absolute anxiety 
had taken possession of her mind, and she was painfally ‘sen 
sible that this very anxiety was calculated to defeat its own 
purpose. “ But my brother will be present, (thought she) and 
that will divide Lorenzo’s attention ; for many reasons { would 
not be alone when he comes to pronounce this Farewell.” 

The last day of Lorenzo’s remaining in the country was 
far advanced, when Aristus said to his sister, L really won- 
der Lorenzo has not been here; ce:emony, you know, 
is quite out of the question between him and ine, and I 
have some inclination to go to his aunt’s, and seek 
forhim; 1 should not like to have him depart, without our 
meeting? Miranda’s cheexs glowed; she trembled; Then 
(answered she,) you will certainly risque the probability of 
seeing him by such a measure; he will come during your ab- 
sence, for you will mount your horse, and go the high road, 
aud he will walk hither by the river side; or you will take the 
banks of the river, and Lorenzo, for the sake of expedition at 
this late hour, will come on horseback: when two people are 
arrived at the few last hours of a possible meeting, the best 
mode of securing it must be for the friend expecting the visir, 
to remain at home? Aristus judged this reasoning good. Well 
then, (said he) I will adopt the best mode, and remain at 
home. 

Miranda was summoned to dinner—Lorenzo had not ap- 
peared——The brother and sister dined. ‘The little desert was 
put on the table. Candles were brought. They entered into 
conversation on indifferent subjects, or more correctly speak- 
ing, tried to do so. Surely” (said Aristus abruptly) “ some- 
thing extremely unforeseen must have occurred, and we shall 
not see Lorenzo before he crosses the Atlantic’ At that in- 
stant a well-kuown knock at the door made Miranda start, and 
the next minute Lorenzo entered the room, attended, not by 
the laughing, but by the melancholy graces. An air of ex- 
pressive pensiveness had superseded the hilarity which usually 
beamed from his countenance, and seemed to say, more forci- 
bly than words, “ [am come to bid adieu.” He sat down with 
the brother and sister, and apologised for the lateness of his 
visit, which arose from indispensible business. It was impossi- 
ble to talk of any subject but one, the particulars of his 
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intended voyage were discussed, and of his journey when he 
landed: he took up a pencil that lay on the chimney piece, 
and with a piece of paper, hastily taken from bis packet book, 
sketched a little plan of bis route. In the midst of this dis. 
course the clock struck ; it did not accuse Lorenzo with “ the 
waste of time,” like Shakespear’s Olivia, but it reminded him 
that an bour he must ever remember with interest was for ever 
fled. He arose to depart; Aristus arose also with some agila- 
tion, Miranda with tolerable composure; the dining table was 
between her and Lorenzo when he entered the room ; she had 
taken care to keep in the same place: “ 1 would by no means 
(thought she) have him take the old fashioned liberty of a 
parting kiss; [can give bim my hand across the table with 
calmness, and that, though it may be a litle aukward, will do 
very well.” . Lorenzo, .with much’ feeling, expressed his good 
wishes for their welfare; bis hopes that in the future scenes of 
life he might be so fortunpte as agaia to meet them: he took 
the hand of Miranda with tenderness, although across the auk- 
ward table ; his eyes, as well as tongue, expressed the siacerity of 
his regards; hereyes also, and theexpression of melane ily intes 
rest in her fine face, as well as her words, assured him, that the 
news of his happiness, of his success, where he was going, would 
ever give her a lively satisfaction: he bowed his head upon her 
hand ; there was a momentary silent pause ere he dropped it, 
He capght the hand of Aristus eagerly, shook it cordially, and 

precipica ely quitted the room, followed by the latter. 
Miranda gave a farewell sigh to Lorenzo, as she heard his 
receding footsteps, accompanied by Aristus, who would not 
leave his friend, until he was far advanced on his way to his 
relation’s dwelling. ‘* L was steady beyond my hopes, (said 
Miranda, in soliloguy,) notwithstanding all my premeditation 
and preparation, which sometimes, | believe, in these cases, 
does more harm than geod.” Miranda unconsciously cast her 
eyeson the dining table, behind which she had been entrenched; 
upon it lay the bit of paper, on which. Lorenzo bad sketched 
his route; it appeared to have been the envelope of a note 
which had never been sent, probably a “ teke leave note,” to 
her brother and herself, written under the impression that he 
should not have found time to visit them. before his departure; 
a small seal was at the corner; the pencil he had used lay by 
it; they seemed like the relicks of the now vanished friend, 
Miranda took them up; she carried thentto her dressing room, 
and putting them in « cabinet, which contained her drawings, 
“ No delicacy (said she,) can be wounded by your preserva- 
tion; a bitof paper, with a few black-lead marks, a sinall im 
pression in wax, a common pencil, unmeaning, and of litle 
worth in the eyes of others, but to mine, when accident pre- 
sents you to my view, you will recal, with a magic nee the 
ast 
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Jast. look of Lorenzo, and the sorrowing grace of his*manner as 
he bowed vpou my hand: memory shail give them a transient 
existence, and my. heart shall repeat the good wishes which my 
eyes and tongue expressed, whea the doors of this dwelling 
closed after him,.perhaps for ever. 


(To be continued.) 


ce No. 12 and 13 of the Votary of Thought are intended to 


appear in the two first weeks of 1810; and the further communi-+ 
cations of this elegant pen are respectfully solicated, 





BUONAPARTES ABDICATION. 
Detailed by M. De St. Didier, his Private Secretary. 


OR two days and nights meetings and committees succeeded 

each other in the Elysee Palace without producing any 
result. ‘he emperoi’s anxiety seemed to increase. Much 
business seemed to be doing, and yet nothing was determined, 
The time was, however, pressing. The chambers had assem- 
bled, and, from the vielence of the discussions, it was plain, 
that the pariies stood opposed to each other; the necessity of 
abdication was already spoken of with much freedom. 

I heard the noise of a carriage which suddenly stopped at 
the palace. It was Prince Lucien’s. Napoleonturned pale on 
seeing him. HEeweat down, however, and met bis brother in 
the garden, ‘The prince drew the emperor aside into the 
closest walk in the garden. I followed at some distance. by 
turnings which I knew, and I arrived behind a thicket of ver- 
dure which conecaled me from them. It is probable L heard 
only the last part of their conversation. 

Prince Lucien. —Where is your firmness now? Abandon 
this ivresolutios. You know the cousequence of not having 
the courage to dare. 

The ewperor—l have dared too much. 

The prinee.—-Y es, too much and too littde.—Dare once again. 
You deliberate when it is proper you should act. Others are 
acting and not deliberatiog. They will pronounce your for 
felture. 

The emperor.—Forfeiture ? Let us see Divoust, 

Ney returned into the palace, and the prince of Eckmuhi 
was sent for. Lam rot certain what was proposed to big, 
nor what he replied; but it appeared that he would attempt 
nothing against the indepenience of the national representa- 
lou, ; 
Prince 
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Prince Lucien, much agitated, soon drove off in his car. 
riage. [heard him say to his secretary, “ What can say to 
you? Thesmoke of Mount Saint Jean has turned his head.” 

The emperor shut himself up hermetically in a retired ca. 
binet, and did not come out for an hour. He had asked fora 
jelly and coffee, and a valet dechambre sent it into him by a 
boy, who during his service in the palace, had been particu- 
Jarly noticed by Napoleon, and of whom le seemed very fond: 
The boy looked seriously at him, who was sitting motionless 
with his hands over his eyes. “ Eat some,” said the boy: 
“ it will do you good.” The emperor asked—* Are you not 
from Gonesse?” “ No, Sire,[ come from Pierre-Fite.” And 
your parents have a cottage and some acres there?” “ Yes, 
Sire.” “ That isa happy life!” His head, which he had fora 
moment raised, he then sunk again upon his hands. 

Napoleon soon after returned to his great cabinet, where he 
found me opening a dispatch. “ Is there any thing new 
there ?” said the emperor. “ It contains a letter, addressed 
to his majesty himself.” Buonaparte read what follows :— 

“ The chastisement of a hero consists in his fall. Your's is 
resolved on, and in order that history may consider it as legal 
as your contemporaries will believe it just, the public authority 
is about to pronounce it. Your accomplices will not then 
have it in their power to describe it as the work of the bayonets 
of Kalmucks. “You may however prevent this. Take to 
yourself the honour of descending from a throne from which 
you may be dragged. This is the advice of a candid enemy 
who has ofien admired you, who never feared you, and who, at 
the price of his blood, would bave wished to have had to re- 
vere in you the saviour of that world of which you have been, 
the scourge. Thatenewmy cannot leave him whom his genius 
and the national will have raised to sovereignty, without saying 
to him what his friends, if any yet remain to him, ought to say 
—abdicate. 

“ That I should abdicate !” biting his lips, and crushing the 
Jetter in his hand. “ What think you of it?” said he to Wo 
of the ministers, the duke of Bassano and Regnault St. Jean 
d’Angely, who had just entered—the former was silent. “ If 
understand you,” said Napoleon, affecting gaiety, “ you agreé 
with the anonymous writer, “ Well, Count Regnault, what 
is your opinion ?”°—“ With men and money you might still 
repel the attacks of your assailants ; bot without them’ what 
can you do bat yield ?”—I am able to resist.” “ Public opis 
pion is with the chambers, and it is the opinion of the chaw- 
bers that a sacrifice is require:!.” 

Here Genera] Sotignac, member of the chamber of deputies, 
was announced, “ Solignac!” exclaimed the emperor—* ‘he 
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The ministers withdrew, and Solignac was immediately ad- 
mitted. 

[ was not presentat the conversation ; I shall therefore quote 
the words in which the general has stated it himself. :— 

« It was settled; the chamber had determined to exclude 
Napoleon from the throne ; but it was wished to shew regard 
forthe army in proceedings concerning the person of its chief, 
whose power and glory the troops had so long been accustomed 
torespect. There was also reason to fear, that the decree of 
his forfeiture might be made the pretext of an insurrection, 
The capital might become the scene of serious troubles, and 
the country be involved in a civil war. It appeared necessary, 
therefore, in order to avoid these evils, that the abdication of 
Napoleon should proceed from himself, and be considered as a 
voluntary act of devotedness for the country. 

“ To obtain this object, Lemployed the means of persuasion 
which appeared to me best calculated for success. After an 
hour end ball’s conversation, Napoleon at last yielded to my 
urgent recommendations, He appeared touched with the 
frankness and energy with which L spoke, while at the same 
time | preserved the respect which was due to his rank, and 
still more to his misfortunes. In a word, I left the emperor 
with the assurance that he would transmit his act of abdica- 
tion, and L arsived at the chamber of representatives before 
the forfeiture, which was then uuder consideration, became the 
subject of a positive decree.” 





FASHIONS for DECEMBER. 
[From Ackerman’s Repository] 
EVENING DRESS. 


Caimson satin slip, underneath a frock of three-quarters 

length, made of the silver striped French gauze ; the 
slip ornamented at the feet with clusters of flowers, and a nar- 
row border of white satin edged with crimson. ribbon: the 
frock has a border of white satin, edged to correspond, and is 
drawo up in the eastern style, confined by a cluster of flowers. 
The body of the dress has open fronts, with a stomacher, which 
are severally trimmed en suiie ; short open sleeve, to corres- 
pond, with a quilling of ‘ull round the arm, Head dress 
ala Chinoise, composed of pearl; the hair braided, and orna- 
mented witha wreath of flowers. Ear-rings and drops, pearl 
necklace, the French neglige. Gloves, French kid, worn be- 
low the elbow, and trimmed with a quilling of tull. Sandals, 


white kid, 
9 WALKING 
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WALKING: DRBSS, 


Pelisse, of walking length, composed of :twilled sarsnet,. fas- 
tened down. the front with lage bows of wiite-satin ribbon, 
and ornamented at the feet with a border of leaves formed‘of 
the same sarsnet, edged with white satin; the bottom of thé 
pelisse trimmed with white satin, is drawn into small festoons ; 
sleeve ornamented at the shoulder and the hand to correspond; 
a French embroidered ruff.. A French hat composed of the 
blue twilled sarsnet, triarmed with white satin edged with blue, 
and decorated with alarge plume of ostrich feathers: An 
Indian shawl of crimson sik, richly embroidered in shaded 
silks. The pocket-handkerchief French cambric, embroidered 
at the corners. Shoes, blue, Morocco, tied with bows high 
— the instep. Stockings withembroideredclocks, Gloves, 

ork tan. ; : 


-—7—_e-— 


[From La Belle Assemblee.] 
MORNING DRESS. 


A low dress composed of jaconnet muslin, the body formed 
in the French style, and orpamenied in a very novel and 
tasteful manner with a light embroidery in blue; the back is 
very broad, and there-is a slight fullness at the bottom of the 
waist, which is perfectly Grecian; long, full sleeve tastefully 
ornamented at the wrist with blue embroidery. The skirt ra- 
ther -full. and finished with four flounces, which are lightly 
edged with blue. Lace shirt and ruff Head dress « French 
hat, composed of white satin, and ornamented with a large 
bunch of bkve flowers, Blue shippers and gloves finish the 
dress. 

PROMENADE DRESS. 


High dress composed of Frenclr cambric, made up to the 
throat, but without a collar; the body is quite plain at the top, 
but there-is d'slight fullness at the bottom of the waist behidd ; 
the back and shoulders are formed out of -one piece, and. the 
fronty which is very full, is joined on just over the bosom ; the 
fullness of the front is disposed in byas rows of gaging, whieh 
has @ very pretty effect. The dress fastens before, and is 
trimmed round the neck with a triple row of the farhionable 
worked cambric, which resembles point lace. The skirt 1s or- 
namented in asimilar manner, Plain long sleeve, finished at 
the wrist with narrow work to correspond. Tie pelisse worn 
with this dress is of the finest ladies’ cloth, the colour pale 
brown, and lined with white sarsnet ; the body is quite tight to 
the shape, the back extremely broad, aud the waist as short as 
possible: the sleeve, long, plain, and tighter than they have 
been worn, is finished by a half sleeve singularly novel and 
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pretty, which is ornamented, as also the bosom of the dress, 
with gold Maltese buttons. ‘The pelisse is trimined round with 
asuperb gold embroidery, the eflect of which on the brown 
cloth is truly elegant ; there is no belt, but a slight embroi- 
nery to correspond goes round the waist. Helmet of brown 
cloth, with gold ornaments. 3rown kid half boots, and brown 
or yellow gloves. We had almost forgot to notice the ridi- 
cule; it is composed of brown cloth to correspond with the 
pelisse, and finished in a very novel style with a light gold 
edging and tassels. 

Fashionable colours for the month are very dark brown, 
— colour, ruby, dark green, geranium, purple, and bright 
olive. 





Further Account of the Descendants of the Mutincers of 
the Bounty. 


[Continued from Page 416, and extracted from the Quarterly 
Review.] 


T is well known that in the year 1789 his majesty’s armed 
vessel the Bounty, while employed in conveying the bread- 
fruit tree from Otaheite to the British colonies in the West 
Indies, was taken from her commander, Lieutenant William 
Bligh, by a part of the crew, who, headed by Fletcher Chris- 
tian, a master’s mate, moutinied off the island of Tofoa, put the 
lieutenant, with the remainder of the crew, consisting of eigh- 
teen persons, into the launch, w hich, after a passage of 120 
leagues, providentially arrived at Dutch settlement on the 
island of Timor. The mutineers, twenty-five in number, were 
supposed, from some expressions which escaped them, when 
the launch was turned adrift, to have made sail towards 
Otaheite. As soon as this circumstance was known to the ads 
miralty, Captain Edwards was ordered to proceed in the Pan- 
dora to that island, and endeavour to. discover and bring to 
England the Bounty, with such of the crew as be might be 
able to secure. On his arrival in March, 1791, at Matavai- 
bay, in Otaheite, four of the mutineers came voluntarily on 
board the Pandora to surrender themselves; and from infor- 
mation given by them, ten others (the whole number alive upon 
the sland) were, in the conrse of a few days, taken ; and with 
the exception of four, who perished in the wreck of the Pan- 
dora near Endeavour Strait, conveyed to England for trial be- 
fore a court-martial, which adjudged six of them to suffer 
death, and acquitted the other four. 
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Krom the accounts given by these men, as well as from some 
docnments. that were preserved, it appeared that. as soon as 
Lieutcnant Bhgh bad been driven fromthe ship, the twenty- 
five mutineers proceeded with ber to Toobouai, where they 
proposed to setile; but the place being found to hold out Jir- 
tle encouragement, they returned to Otaheite, and having there 
laid in alarge sappiy ol siock, they ouce more took their depar- 
ture for Toobouai, cartying with them eight men, nine women, 
aud seven boys, natives of Otaheite. ‘hey commenced, on 
their second arrival, the building of a fort, bat by divisions 
amung themselves and quarrels with the natives, the design 
was abandoned. Christian, the leader, also very soon discus 
vered that his authority over his accomplices was at an jend; 
he therefore proposed that they should return to Otaheite; 
tizatas many as chose it should be put on shore at that island, 
gud that the rest should proceed in the ship to any other place 
they mightthink proper. Accordingly they once more put to 
sca, and reacbed Matavaion ihe 20ih September, 1789. 

ticre sixteen of ihe five-and twenty desired to be landed, 
fourteen of whom, as already mentioned, were tuken on+board 
the Pandora; of the other two, as reported by Coleman, (ihe 
tirst who surrendered himself to Captain Edwards,) one had 
been made a chicf, killed his companion, and was shortly. af- 
terwards murdered himself by the natives, 

Christian, with the remaining eight of the mutineers, having 
t.ken ov board several of the natives of Ocaheite, the greater 
part women, put to sea on the night between the 21st and 22d 
September, 1789; in the morning the ship was discovered from 
Point Venus, steering in a north westerly direction; and here’ 
terminate the accounts given by the mutineers who were either 
taken or surrendered themselves at Matavai-ebay. They stated, 
however, that Christian, on his night of his departure, was 
heard to declare, that he should seck for some uninbabiied 
island, and having established his party, break up the ship; but 
all endeavours of Captain Edwards to gain intelligence either of 
the ship or her crew at any of the numerous islands visited by 
the Pandora, failed. 

About the commencement of the present year, Rear Admi- 
ral Hotham, when cruizing off New Loudon, received a letter 
addressed io the lords of the admiralty, of which the following 
isacopy, together with the azimuth compass to which it re- 
fers: 

“ Nantucket, Ist March, 1813. 
My Lorps, 


The remarkable circumstance which took place on my last 
voyage to the Pacific Ocean, will, [ trust, plead my apology 
for addressing your lordships at this time. Lo February, 1808, 
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{ touched at Pitcairn’s Island, in latitude 25° 62'S. longitude 
130° W. from Greenwich. My principal object was to pro- 
cure’geal Skins for the Caina market; and from thé account 
given of the island, in Captain Carteret’s voyage, J supposed it 
was unitihabited ; but,.on approaching the shore in my boat, | 
was met by three youtig men in a double canoe, with a presetit, 
consisting of some fruit and a hog. They spoke to me in the 
English language, and informed me that they were born on the 
istund, and their father was an Euglishman, who had sailed 
with Captain Bligh. 

« After discoursing with them a short time, I landed with 
them, and found an Englishinan of the name of Alexander 
Suith; who informed me that he was oue of the Bounty’s crew, 
and that after putting Captain Bligh in the boat, with half the 
ship’s company, they re.atned to Otuheite, where part of their 
érew chose to ‘tarry ; but Mr. Christian, with eight others, in- 
dluding himself, preferred going to a more remote place ; and, 
after makiug a short stay at Otaheite, where they took wives 
aiid six men servants, they proceeded to Pitcairn’s-island, where 
they destroyed the ship, after taking every thing out of her 
which they thought wouid be useful to them, About six years 
after they Janded at this place, their servants attacked and 
killed all the English, except the informant, and he was se 
verely wounded. ‘The same night the Otaheitan widows arose 
and murdered all their countrymen, leaving S.nith with the 
widows and children, where he had resided ever since without 
being resisted. 

* T remained but a short time on the island, and on leaving 
it, Smith presented me a time-piece, and an azimuth compass, 
which he told me belonged to the Bounty. The time-keepe: 
was taken from me by the governor of the island of Juan Fer- 
nandez, after [ had had it in my possession about six weeks. 
The compass | put in tepair on board my ship, and made use 
of iton my homeward passage, since which a new card has 
béen put to it by an instrument maker in Boston. I now for- 
ward it to your lordships, thinking there will be a kind of satis- 
faction in receiving it, merely from the extraordinary circum. 
stances attending it. 


(Signed) “« MAYHEW FOLGER.” 


We have been favoured with some further particulars on this 
singular society which, we doubt not, will interest our readers 
asmuch as they have ourselves. As the real position of the 
island was ascertained to be so far distant from that in which it 
is usually laid down in the charts, and as the captains of the 
Britain and ‘Tagus seem to have still considered it as uninha- 
bited, they were not a littlesurprised,on approaching its shores, 
to.behold plantations regularly laid out, and huts or houses 
7L2 more 
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more neatly constructed than those on the Marquesas. islands, 
When about two mules from the shore, some natives were ob- 
served bringing down their canoes on ieir shoulders, dashing 
through a beavy surf, and paddling off to the ships; but thew 
astonishment wos unbounded on hex:ing ove of them, on ap- 
proaching the sip, cali out in the Buglish language, Won't 
you heave us a rope, now !” 

The first man who got on beard the Briton soon proved who 
they were. Liis name, be said, was Thursday Ovetober Chris- 
tian, the first born on the island. He was then about five and 
twenty years of age, and is described asa fine young man about 
six feet high; hi, bair deep black ; bis countenauce open aud 
Interesting; of a brownish cast, but free from that mixture of 
a reddish tint which prevails on the Pacific-islands; his only 
dress was a piece of cloth round bis loins, and a straw hat, of- 
Damented wihithe black feathersar the domesticfowl. “ With 
@ great share of goud humoar,” says Captain Pipon, “ we 
were glad to trace in his benevolent countenance ail the fea- 
tures of an honest English face.” “ L wust confess,” he con- 
tinues, * [ could not survey this interesting person. without 
feelings of tenderness and compassion” His companion was 
named George Young, a fine youth of seventeen or cighteey 
years of age. 

If the astonishment of the captains was great on hearing 
their first salutation in English, their surprise and interest were 
not a litue increased on Sir Thomas Staines} iaking the youths 
below, and setting before them something to eat, when one ot 
them rose up, and placing bis bands together in a posture of 
devotion, distinctly repeated, and in a pleasing tone and man- 
ner, “ For what we are going to receive, the Lord make us 
truly thankful.” 

‘They expressed great surprise on seeing a cow on board the 
Briton, and were in doubt whether she was a great goat, ora 
horned sow. 

The two captains of his majesty’s ships accompanied these 
young men onshore. With some difficulty and a good wet- 
ting, and with the assistance of their conductors, they accom- 
plished a landing through the surf, and were soon atter met by 
John Adams, a man between fifty and sixty years of age, who 
conducted them to his house. His wife accompauied hin, a 
very old lady blind with age. He was at first alarmed lest the 
Visit was to appprehend bim; but on being told that they were 
perfectly ignoran: of bis existence, he was relieved from his 
anxiety. Being once assured that this visit was of a peaceabie 
nature, it is impossible to describe the joy these poor people 
manifested on seeing those whom they were pleased to consi+ 
der as their countrymen. Yams, cocoa-outs and other fruits, 
with fine fresh egas, were laid before them; and the old man 


SA7 


t For Sir Thomas’s letter, see page 415. 
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would have killed and dressed a hog for his visitors, but time 
would not allow them to partake of his intended feast. 

This interesting new colony, it seemed, now consisted of 
about forty-six persous, mostly grown up young people, be- 
sides a number of infants. The young men all born on the 
island were very atiuetic aod of the finest forms, their coun- 
tenances open and pl asing, indicating much benevolence and 
goodness of heart: but the young women were objects of par- 
ticular admivation, tall, robust, and beantifully formed, their 
faces beawing with smiles and unruffled good humour, but 
wearing a degree of modesty and basitulness that would do 
honour to the most virtuous aation on earth; their teeth, like 
ivory, were reguiar and beauutul, without a single exception ; 
and all of them, both wale and female, had the most marked 
Englisi: features. ‘The clothing of the young females con- 
sisted of a piece of linen reaching from the waist to the knees, 
aid generally a sort of mantle thrown loosely over the shoul- 
ders and hanging as low as the aocles; -but this covering ap- 
peared to be inteaded clucfly as a protection against the sua 


and the weather, as it was frequently laid aside—and then the 
upper part of tne body was entirely exposed; and it is not pos- 
sible to conceive more beautiful torms than they exhibited. 
They someiimes wreath caps or bonnets for the head in the 

Jost tasty manner, to protect the face trom the rays of the 
sun; and though, as Captain Pipon observes, they have only 
had the instruction of their Otaheitan mothers, “* our dress- 
makers in London would be delighted with the simplicity, and 
yet elegant taste, of these untavght females.” 

Their native modesty, assisted by a proper sense of religion 
and morality instilled into their youihfal minds by John Adams, 
has hitherto prescrved these interesting people periccily chaste 
and free from all kinds of debauchery. Adams assured the visitors 
that since Cliristian’s death there had not been a single instance 
of aby young woman proving uuchaste ; nor any attempt ac 
seduction on the par: of the men. They ali labour while 
young inthe cultivation of the ground; and when possessed 
af a sufficient quantity of cleared land and of stock to main- 
tain a family, they are allowed to marry, but always with the 
consent of Adains, who unites them by a sort of marriage ce- 
remony of his own, 

The createst harmony prevailed in this little society ; their 
only quarrels, and these rareiy hay pened, being, according to 
their own « Xpression, quarrels of the mouth ; they are honest 
in their dealings, which consist of bartering ditferent articles 
for mutual aecommodation. 

Their habitations are extremely neat. The little village of 
Piteairn forms a pretty square, the houses at the upper end of 
which are occupied by the patriarch John Adams, and _ fa- 

wily, 
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mily, consisting of his old blind wife and three daughters from 
fiteen to eighteen years of age, and a boy of eleven; a 
daughter of his wife by a former husband, and a son-in-law, 
On the opposite side is the dwelling of Thursday October 
Christian ; and in the centre is a smooth verdant lawn on 
which the poultry are let loose, fenced in so as to prevent the 
intrusion of the domestic quadrupeds. All that was done was 
obviously undertaken on a settled plan, unlike to any thing to 
be met with on the other islands. Io their.houses too they 
had a good deal of decent furniture, consisting of beds laid 
upon bedsteads, with neat covering ; they had also tables, aud 
Jarge chests to contain their valuables and clothing which is 
made from the bark of a certain tree, prepared chiefly by the 
elder Otaheitan females. Adams’s house consisted of two 
rooms, and the windows had shutters to pull to at night. The 
younger part of the sex are, as before stated, employed with 
their brothers, under the direction of their common father 
Adams, in the culture of the ground, which produced cocoa-nats, 
bananas, the bread-fruit tree, yams, sweet potatoes, and tor. 
nips. They have also plenty of hogs and goats; the woods 
abound with a species of wild hog, and the coasts of the island 
with several kinds of good fish. 

Their agricultural implements are made by themselves from 
the iron supplied by the Bounty, which with great labour they 
beat out into spades, hatchets, crows, &c. This was not all. 
The good old man kept a regular journal in which was entered 
the nature and quantity of work performed by each: family, 
what each had received, and what was due on account. ‘There 
was, it seems, besides private property, a sort of general stock 
out of which articles were issued on account to the several 
members of the community ; and for mutual accommodation 
exchanges of orte kind of provisions for another were very 
frequent, as salt, fresh provisions, vegetables, and fruit for 
poultry, fish, &c. also when the stores of one family were low 
or wholly expended, a fresh supply was raised from another, or 
out of the general stock, to be repaid when circumstances 
were more favourable ; all of which was carefully noted down 
in John Adams’s journal. 

But what was most gratifying of all to the visitors was the 
simple and unaffected manver in which they returned thanks 
to the Almighty forthe many blessings they enjoyed. They 
never failed to say grace befure and after meals, to pray every 
morning at sun-rise, and they frequently repeated the Lord's 
Prayer and the Creed. “ [t was truly pleasing,” says Captain 
Pipon, “* to see these poor people so well disposed, to listen 
so attentively to moral instruction, to believe in the attribuses 
of God, and to place their reliance on divine goodness.’ ’ 
Particulars 
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Particulars of the Hon. Colonel Eiphinstone’s Embassy 
to Caubul, 


ee conquests in India have brought us almost into con- 

tact with the nationstothe north of Hindoostan, which are 
peopled by a race more turbulent, and far more formidable, 
than the effeminate natives of Bengal. The successive mis- 
gous to’ Thibet, to Napaul, and to Caubul, have introduced 
ie'to a better acquaintance with those mountainous regions 
which skirt our eastern possessions; and it may be hoped that 
the space which they occupy on the maps will not always 
continue a terra incognita to geographers Our information 
even yet is very limited : it appears that most of the names on 
dit maps are totally unknown to the inhabitants, and that the 
real designation of many places is equally at variance with 
dur adopted nomenclature. Indeed thearbitrary mode of spel- 
lig the Indian names forms a material obstacle to the progress 
of improvement ; and the confusion and embarrassment result- 
iny from this cause are powerful motives for correcting the 
present licentious practice in which travellers indulge, and for 
estiblishing our Indian orthography on some fixed and settled 
principles. 

The Hon. Colonel Elphinstone has just given to the public 
an Account of the Embassy to the Court of Caubal, which 
was sent by the East-India Company in 1808. It appears that 
the natives of those countries are little acquainted with Euro 
peans. “ They were always very civil. The notions enter- 
tained of us by the people were not a little extraordinary. 
They had often no conception of our nation or religion. We 
have been taken for Synds, Moguls, Afyghauns, and even for 
Hindoos. They believed we carried great guns, packed up ia 
trunks; and that we had certain small boxes so contrived as to 
explode, and kill half adozen men each, without hurting us. 
Séme thought we could raise the dead; and there was a story 
chtrent that we had made and animated a wooden ram at 
Moaltaun; that we had sold him as a ram; and that it was not 
‘till the purchaser began to eat him, that the material of which 
he was made was discovered.” The English embassy was 
splendid, and was furnished with provisions by the king of 
Cutbul; who every day sent breakfast, luncheon, and dinner 
forthe gentlemen; provisions for 2000 persous; and 200 hor- 
seb, besides elephants. The manvers of the monarch, and of 
his chief ministers, are represented as polished, and gentlemanly 
in'the extreme: yet the ordinary reception of embassadors 
seems rather at vartance with our ideas of refinement. “ The 
cétithen forms of the court, though the ministers alledged 
that they had been conformed to by embassadors from Persia 
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and Uzbek Tartary, and even the brother of the reigning 
monarch, appeare d to usa little unreasonable. The embassador 
to be introduced is brought into a court by two officers, who 
hold him firmly by the arms. On coming ia sight of the kiag, 
who appears at a high window, the ambassador is made to pun 
forward for a certain distance, when he stops for a moment, 
and prays for the king. He is then made to move forward 
again, and prays once more; and after another run, the king 
valls out “ khellat.” (a dress,) which is followed by the Tur. 
kish word “ getsheen,” (begone,) from an officer of state; 
and the unfortunate embassador is made to run out of court, 
and sees no more of the king, unless he is summoned toa pri- 
vate audience in his majesty’s closet!” This mode of presen- 
tation did not accord with our envey’s notions of dignity, and 
accordingly was materially altered ; and the evolutions of the 
ceremonial, which are commonly inade ata fuli gallop, were 
allowed to be gone through ata pace more suitable to our di- 
plomatic usages, 

The dress “of his majesty of Caubul, and particularly his 
turban and crown, are represented to have been most magni- 
ficent; and in one of his bracelets the Cohi Noor, known as 
one of the largest diamonds in the world, shone must resplen- 
dently. This magnific ence, however, appears to be only spe- 
cious; since Colonel Elphinston concludes by saying that 
“ although some things (the appearance of the king in par- 
ticular) exceeded my expectations, others fell far short of them, 
and all bore less the appearance of a state in prosperity, than 
of a splendid monarchy in decay.” The event justified this 
opinion ; for shorily after the unfortunate monarch was obliged 
to abandon his residence, and seek safety in flight from the in- 
cursions of a hostile force. But these sudden revolations of 
fortune excite little astonishment in the east. ‘The brother of 
the reigning monarch of Caubul received Colonel Elphinstone 
at aconference in the same country, (of the Seiks,) which he 
once overran as a conqueror, and where now he was protected 
as a fugitive. 

Among the vegetable productions of the climate isa profusion 
of roses; but nothing amoug the rare and novel ornaments of 
the gardens seem to have delighted our travellers so much as 
the unexpected view of the humble dandelion, and some weeds 
which are common in Britain. It is pleasant to meet with - this 
genuine and simple effusion of natural feeling: it shews us 
that the “ dulces reminiscitur Argos,” is uppermost in every 
wanderer’s heart; and that the! language of poetry is still the 
language of truth and of the heart. 
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POTATOE CONTROVERSY. 
N R. COBBETT, in his last Register, has addressed a long 


‘A letter to the editorof the Agricultural Magazine, on the 
subject of potatoes. As his arguments embrace much noyelty, 
we have extracted some part of his letter, for the gratification of 
our agricultural readers. To commence then with that part 
which discusses their utility as forming the chief food for the 
labouring poor, he states that we give preference to this worse 
than useless root for fashion sake. The notion is, that pota- 
woes are cheaper than wheat flour. Now a bushel of flour, 
at Botley, costs 10s weight 5G6lbs, a bushel of potatoes 2s. 6d. 
weight GOlbs dirt andall ; allow 4lbs. for dirt, and the weights 
areequal: 10ibs. of potatoes, which sell at Id per Ib. in Lon- 
don, would cost 10d. and Sibs. of flour can be purchased for 
the sane money: yet when the potatoes come to the table 
they ure even.in bulk less than 5ibs. or even Slbs. of flour made 
into a pudding. ‘The fuel required in a year to cook a potatoe. 
diet, and not a bread diet, would cost more than to keep a fa- 
mily in baker's bread for forty-one days in the year, at tiie rate 
of 7ibs. of bread a dav. ‘To prove this assertion, he says, sup 
pose a fire made to boil these potatoes cost Id. and you kindle 
500 fires in a year, the amount is more than would purchase 
four bushels of flour, which would make 288lbs. of bread, 
which, at 7lbs. of bread a day, would supply a tamily for 41 
days out of 365: besides, in cooking these roots, a person 
must stay at home, and lose time, instead of earning the means 
to buy the potatoes, to keep the pot boiling. it is notorious, 
that out of a pound of clean potatoes there are eleven cunces 
of water, half an ounce of earthy matter, and an ounce of 
fibrous and strawy stuff.—Among the disadvantages of cultivas 
ting this-root, Mr. Cobbett observes, that a full tenth of the 
potatoe crop is destroyed, upon an average of years, by the 
frost.. Sheep and oxen will fatten upon carrots, parsnips, cab- 
bageés, and turnips, but no animal will fatten upon po'atoes 
alone. Asto the growth of potatoes, I never (says Mr. C.) 
saw ten tons grow upon an acre. I have never seen above ten 
sacks of wheat grow upon an acre. The average crop of wheat 
at Botley is about 24 bushels; the average crop of potatoes 
sixtons; the wheat: will weigh 1440!bs. potatces 13,440lbs. 
Now if a bushel of wheat does not make S6!bs. of flour it 
weiuhs 60lbs. and leaves pollard and branto make up the de- 
ficiency. As to the cost, the ground must be equally good ; 
the seed equally expensive, but the potatoes must be cultivated 
during the growth: the expence of digging, cartage, and stows 
ing, at not less than Ql. an acre, at present prices. The ex- 
penses of reaping, housing, and threshing at present prices 10s. 
less. “ ‘The potatoes (continues Mr. C.) leave no straw; the 
wheat leaves s'raw, stubble, and gleanings for pigs. This straw 
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is worth at least.3!. an acre, at present prices. -It is besides, 
absgluiely necessary; it litters, in conjunction with other straw, 
all sorts of catile; it sometimes helps to feed them; it covers 
half the buildings in tie kingdom, and makes no small part of 
the people's beds. The potatoe is a robber in all manner of 
ways: it largely takes trom the farm yard, and returns little or 
nothing to it: it robs the land more than any other plant or 
root; it robs the eaters of their time, their fuel, and their 
health; and L agree fuily with Monsieur Tissot, that it robs 
them of their mental powers.” 


PEDESTRIANISM. 
Py son's walking match having engrossed much of the 


public atiention, as a circumstance nearly unprecedented, 
Kent’s Weekly Dispatch reiates the following acts of pedes- 
trianisim, whieh are amongst the feats of greater powers than 
Wilsou seemed to possess: 


“ We consider it a wonderful task as now completed at 
Wilson’s age, but to compare it with the Barclay matoh, with 
the Thetford shoemaker, the days of Powell, or with the per- 
formances of that pedestrian, is quite absuril. ‘This man, it ts 
confidently said, has done this mutch once before, but this will 
hereafter be known. He once did more than 100 miles in 
24 hours. He was matched for 96 miles, bat bis grovod was 
over-measured. The greatest performance similar to the pre- 
sent is that cf the Thetford shoemaker, who did seventy miles 
a day for twenty-eight days in the north, which is within the 
memory of many fiequenters of the turf now living. He was 
offered to be backed against Powell from London to York, and 

ack, and to give him aconsiderable distance. That perform: 
ance of Powell’s was superior to the present one. He did 
80 miles a day for five successive days over hill and dale; aad 
in another instance he completed 112 miles in 24 hours, twice 
in bis journies to Canterbury ; and once he lost the same match 
by going across some fields. At Brighton he did two wiles in 
fourteen minutes and a half, walking it in nine minutes, and 
ranning it in five and a half. Captain Barclay, whose New- 
market match ranks him at the bead of pedestrianism, did also 
nineteen miles and half in two hours and eight winutes, from 
Gordon Castle, to Huntley Lodge, Scotland, a very billy coun- 
try. This was done after the captain had taken bis dinner and 
wine, in a match against a celebrated pedestrian, at the instl- 
gation of the marquis of Huntley. West, a Somersetsiuire 
pedestrian, did sixty miles a day fur sixteen days, in 1801. 


POETRY. 
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Lines addressed to an esteemed Friend, whom the Author imagined 


Indifferent. 


H cold neglect! why with thy keen blasts chill 
The circling -heart, warm «ith sweet fricndship’s thrill? 
Why nip the buds where healthful pleasure glows, 
Why, wih dire aspect, friendship’s summer close? 
Why thus vindictive, the hop’d harvest blight? 
Ah! why congeal those streams whence flow’c delight? 
With a malignant joy thou seem’st to say, 
*¢ Friendship has now deep veil’d her dazzling ray.” 
Alas! chill tyrant—go, assert thy claim, 
** Since, woeful truth! ‘* whar’s friendship but a name!” 
Why should illusions stimulate the sigh? 
Tender regret why hurry to the eye? 
Where lurks the force, the energy of thought ? 
Why does.it not from lingering sorrows start > 
Ah! no, my heart, thy deeply -mournful sigh, 
Shall with some fundly-straying zephyr hie; 
Some sott, translucent stream, which ripples near, 
Shall from indifference snatch the kindred tear ; 
dhen hov: rng sigh fond fugitive, go meet, 
The liquid gem, the lucid stranger greet; 
Tn plaintive mutaurs, in soft whispers say, 
That ’ths trom friendship’s tender source youstray | 
Ab! then—(but scfi, romantic muse, be still! 
Methinks some soft, responsive sounds now hll 
My list’ning car!) Yes,’tis from Vetsy sent! 
Her heart unsheath’d doth sweetly now relent! 
Ob friendship! Heaven-born guest ! refulgent ray! 
Before thy vivid beams grief melts away ; 
No nore shall retrospection point regret 
O’er that kind friend so lov’d by Harriet. 


Duee re . 
Queen Came 1. 
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Extracts from the Writings of the lute much-lamented H. K. White. 


LIF E. 


ES, “twill be over socn. Thissickly dream 
Or life will vanish from my feverish brain; 


Aad death my wearie! spirit will redeem 
Fromthis wild re F unvaried pain. 
Yon brook will glide as scftly as before, — 
Yon landscape smile,—yon golden harvest grow,-— 


Vi prightly lo k on mourting wing will soar, 
When Henry’s name is heard no more below. 
I sich when all my youthful friends caress : 


They laugh in health, and future evils brave; 
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Them shall a wife and smilingchildrea bless; 

While I am mould’ring in my silent grave. 
God of the Just! Thou gav’st the bitter cup; 
I bow to thy behest, and drink it up. 





TO CONSUMPTION. 


GENTLY, most gently, on thy victim’s head, 
Consnimptivn lay thine hand! let me decay, 
Like the expiring lamp, unseen away, 

And softly gu to slumber with the dead. 

And if ’tis true, what holy men have said, 
‘That strains angelic oft foretell the day 
Of death to those good men who fall thy prey, 

Oh let the aerial music round my bed, 

Dissulving sad in dying symphony, 

Whisper the solemn warning in mine ear; 

That I may bid my weeping friends goud-bye, 
Ere } depart upon my journey dicar: 

And smiling faintly on the paintul past, 

Compose my decent head, and breathe iy last. 


TO A TAPER. 


*Tis midnight. On the globe dead slumber sits, 
And all is silence in the hour of sleep; 
Save when the hollow gust, that swells in fits, 
In the dark wood roars fearfully and deep ; 
I wake alone to listen and to weep, 
To watch, my taper, thy pale beacon burn; 
And as still memory does her vigils keep, 
‘To think of days that never can return. 
By thy pale ray | raise my tanguid head, 
My eye surveys the solitary gloom; 

And the sad meaning tear, unanxt with dread, 
Tells thou dust light me tothe silent tomb. 
Like thee I wane; like thine my life’s last ray 

Will fade in loneliness, unwept, away | 
Oh give me music! tor my soul doth fame; 

I’m sick of noise and care; and now mine ear 
Lengs for some air of peace, some dying plaint, 
That may the spirit from its cell unsphere. 

* * >. . 


Hark! how it falls! and now it steals along, 
Like distant bells upon the lake at eve, 
Where all is suiil; and now it grows more strong, 
As when the chora! train their dirges weave, 
Mellow and many -vuiced + where every Close 
O’er the old minster root, in echoing waves retlows, 
Oh! Lam wrapt aloft. My spirit soars 
Beyond the skies, and leaves the stars behind! 
Lo! angels lead me to the happy shores, 
And tivating pzans fill the buoyant wind. 











RELIGION. 


H blest religion! snatch the scourge of strife, 
And pave the entrance of the Prince of Life. 
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